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[ézrayyeAMas], the latter word having crept in from an earlier mistake 
éemayyeAot kAjOcves, later corrected. 


4. The collapse of the temple at Ephesus, c. 42, p. 171. 8-11. At 8-9 
Kat To Sd€av aùr® Oveppdy cannot be right; rò So€dprov avrod might be 
suggested, though a concrete word would be preferable. At 10-11 Bonnet 
reads cis kaè rov fepéa kavrepyopiévov Tod aTupdvos povóràņya ávaapeÜ vas. 
Zrvpóvos I think is unknown elsewhere; James suggested or7povos, which 
might be used as a collective term for ‘rafters’; but the sequence— 
póvos povó—suggests a dittography, and it may be better to write 
simply karepyopévov tod orvdov. 

5. John welcomes a potential convert, c. 46, p. 173. 23-4. In Bonnet's 
text his speech begins: "Emi rávrqs rôv év0dde riore Tfj eis Ücov ayopevos 
TOV... tepéa dvazavoas eiofjA0ev, etc. Bonnet himself suggests *Eorıv 
Tis... dyopevos (és), etc.; but this can be improved by writing “Evrerai 
tis for émi ravrns. The writer uses émeoĝa at 194. 21. 


6. John’s second address to Callimachus, c. 78, p. 190. 2-4. Bonnet has 
Aó£a rà Oe pôv rékvov TQ éAejcavri ae . . . kal KarakweoavTt Kat 
ce [.e060« THs Tapa cod éxeivyns cov pavias kai pens petacrhvar, etc. 
But pePodos would refer more naturally to Callimachus’ abominable plot 
to dishonour a corpse than to the relatively straightforward means by 
which he is reclaimed. So perhaps we need peOddou rijs mapa ao exetvyns 
Kat pavias, etc. 


7. John denounces Fortunatus, c. 84, p. 192. 24-7. Bonnet has xar- 
apynOnri odv amo THv éXribóvrov mpos KUpiov’ amo évvovóv adTav . . . ATO 
/ 29 t» ^. 85 oo. o> i2 , 
Biov: aro avacrpopijs’ azo amwdetas* amo émrndevdparos, etc., the com- 
plete series of curses comprising 23 nouns. AzwdAetas is clearly corrupt; 
read zroXureias, or possibly mopeias. G. C. STEAD 


PRECEPT AND PRACTICE IN MANICHAEAN 
MONASTICISM! 


AUGUSTINE in his polemical work on the morals of the Manichaeans 
(De moribus manichaeorum) described an ill-fated attempt by a rich 


! An earlier version of this paper was read to the Eighth International Patristic 
Conference at Oxford. I am grateful to Professors Quispel, Decret, Frend, and 
Barnes who attended it and afterwards gave me much encouraging comment. 
I would also like to thank my wife Judith for her unstinting help and advice. The 
following special abbreviations have been used in the notes: Adam, Texte: A. 
Adam ed., Texte zum Manicháismus (Berlin, 1969). A.F.: Altorientalische For- 
schungen (Berlin, 1974— ). A.P.A.W.: Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften (Berlin, 1846-1949). Boyce, Reader: A Reader in Manichaean 
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Manichaean layman to establish a hostel for wandering Manichaean 
preachers in the city of Rome.! This layman, whose name is known to 
us from Contra Faustum as Constantius, had clearly taken seriously to 
heart the exhortations to Manichaean Hearers to give alms and provide 
hospitality to the Elect which are so clearly manifest in Manichaean 
writings.? A Manichaean bishop was found to lead the project and as 
many of the Elect as there were in Rome were collected in his house and 
the Rule (regula vivendi) as laid down in one of Mani's letters was read 
out to the gathered assembly. According to Augustine, many who were 
there thought it intolerable and left. Those who decided to remain did 
not do so for long as they soon fell out with each other amidst mutual 
incriminations and personality clashes (rixae creberrimae).* 'The bishop 
was accused of having brought in provisions by stealth, contrary to rule, 
as he had a private purse which he kept carefully concealed.5 Constantius 
tried to impress upon the community the need to obey the rule as 
completely as possible through personal example but this was of no 
avail. In the end the bishop was forced to take to flight in disgrace and 


Middle Persian and Parthian (Acta Iranica, ix, Téhéran—Liége, 1975). Boyce, 
Word-List: A Word-List of Manichaean Middle Persian and Parthian (Acta 
Iranica, ixa, Téhéran—Liége, 1977). Chavannes-Pelliot, Traité, 1911, 1913: E. 
Chavannes and P. Pelliot, ‘Un traité manichéen retrouvé en Chine’, Journal 
Asiatique, 10° ser. xviii (Nov.-Dec. 1911), pp. 499-617, 11? ser. 1 (Jan. Feb. 
1913), pp. 107-99, 261-392. C.M.C.: Codex Manichaicus Coloniensis, ed. A. 
Henrichs and L. Koenen, Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik, ix. 1 (1975), 
pp. 1-85 [pages 1—72 of the Codex], ibid. xxxii (1978), pp. 87-200 [pages 72-99 
of the Codex]. S.P.A.W.: Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften (Berlin, 1896-1938). T.: Taisho shinsho daizókyó (Tokyo, 1924-9). 
von Gabain, A.G.: A. von Gabain, Alttiirkische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1950). 
{For the letters ‘AG’ see below, p. 172 n. 1.] 


1 Augustine, De moribus manichaeorum, 74, P.L. 32, cols. 1376-7; Adam, 
Texte, no. 44a, pp. 129-31; cf. F. Decret, L’ Afrique manichéenne, ii (1978), pp. 
12—13 n. 8, and P. Courcelle, Recherches sur les Confessions de Saint Augustin 
(Paris, 1968), pp. 227-9. 

2 Augustine, Contra Faustum, 5. 5, C.S.E.L. xxv. 1, p. 277, 21. On almsgiving 
in Manichaeism see Chavannes-Pelliot, Traité, 1911, p. 573 which cites related 
sources in the notes. 

3 Augustine, De moribus manichaeorum, ed. cit., col. 1376: ‘Quod ubi factum 
est, eo congregati sunt electi omnes, qui Romae esse potuerunt. Proposita est 
vivendi regula de Manichaei epistola: multis intolerabile visum est; abscesserunt: 
remanserunt tamen pudore non pauci.’ 

4 Ibid., col. 1377: 'Interea rixae inter electos oriebantur creberrimae, 
objiciebantur ab invicem crimina—quae ille (sc. Constantius) omnia gemens 
audiebat, dabatque operam ut seipsos in iurgando incautissime proderent: 
prodebant nefanda et immania.’ 

5 Ibid., col. 1377: ‘Postea etiam ipse cessit episcopus, et cum magno dedecore 
aufugit: cujus sane cibi praeter regulam clanculo accepti, et saepe inventi 
ferebantur, cum ei de proprio sacculo diligenter occultato pecunia copiosa 
suppeteret." 
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Constantius himself was so appalled by this whole affair that he later 
renounced Manichaeism in favour of Catholicism.! All these altercations 
and acrimonious bickering were in complete contrast to Augustine’s 
description of communities of true Christian saints which he had come 
across in Milan and Rome. These were presided over by men of 
character and learning and whose members lived in Christian charity, 
sanctity, and liberty.? 


1. The problem of origins 

Despite Augustine’s effort to convince us that Manichaeans did not 
have what it takes to become good monastics, modern scholars have 
not refrained from investigating the ascetical practices and organization 
of the sect and from assessing its influence on the development of 
Christian monasticism. Vóóbus, for instance, regards Manichaeism as 
a major stimulus to the growth of asceticism in the Syrian Orient but 
this has not gone unchallenged.? We know from a Parthian fragment 
of Manichaean missionary history that Adda, one of the earliest 
Manichaean missionaries to the Roman Empire from Babylonia, was 
accredited with the foundation of a number of monasteries (mánestünan) 
in the Roman Empire.* However, as the text is Central Asian in origin, 
one can legitimately argue that a later form of Manichaean institution 


! Augustine, Contra Faustum, 5. 5, C.S.E.L. xxv. 1, p. 277, 21-5. 

2 Idem, De moribus Ecclesiae catholicae, 70, P.L. 32, cols. 1339-40: ‘Vidi ego 
diversorium sanctorum Mediolani, non paucorum hominum, quibus unus 
presbyter praeerat vir optimus et doctissimus. Romae etiam plura cognovi, in 
quibus singuli gravitate atque prudentia et divina scientia praepollentes, 
caeteris secum habitantibus praesunt, christiana charitate et libertate viventibus: 
ne ipsi quidem cuiquam onerosi sunt, sed Orientis more, et Pauli apostoli 
auctoritate manibus suis se transigunt.' On this see J. K. Coyle, Augustine’s 
‘De moribus Ecclesiae catholicae , A Study of the Work, its Composition and its 
Sources (Fribourg, 1978). 

3 A. Véébus, History of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient I, Corpus Scriptorum 
Christianorum Orientalium, Subsidia 14 (Louvain, 1958), pp. 109-37, 158-69. 
For criticism of Vóóbus's view see Jes. P. Asmussen, X“dstudnift, Studies in 
Manichaeism (Copenhagen, 1965), pp. 260-1 n. 14 and A. Adam, review of 
Vööbus, op. cit., in Gdttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, ccxiii (1960), pp. 127-45, 
see esp. pp. 129-33. 

4 M2 Ri 17-20, F. C. Andreas and W. B. Henning, ‘Mitteliranische Mani- 
chaica aus Chinesisch-Turkestan II’, S.P.A.W. 1933, p. 302; Boyce, Reader, 
Text h, 2, p. 40; ‘nš 'st ws m'nyst'n'n, wcyd prhyd wcydg'n 'wd nyws’g’n.’ 
English translation: Jes. P. Asmussen, Manichaean Literature (New York, 1975), 
p. 21. On this text see also H. H. Schaeder, Iranica, Abhandlungen der Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Dritte Folge, Nr. 10 (Berlin, 1934), 
pp. 68-83, and W. Sundermann, ‘Die mittelpersischen und parthischen Turfan- 
texte als Quellen zur Geschichte des vorislamischen Zentralasien’, in Prolegomena 
to the Sources on the History of Pre-Islamic Central Asia (Budapest, 1978), pp. 


145-51. 
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had been retrojected to an earlier situation.! Asmussen has duly warned 
us: ‘For whereas the Central Asian monasteries, mdnistdndn actually, 
in accordance with the Manichaean texts and archaeological evidence, 
were monasteries, the daira, *ümràá of the Syrians in the proper sense, 
this is by no means substantiated in the case of the Western Coptic 
Manichaeism. . . . Furthermore the Coptic word for monastery, só'uA*'s, 
is not used as a technical term in the Manichaean texts, but (in the form 
sa'uhes) broadly about the "assembly, congregatio" of the Electi.’2 
Our information on the organization of the sect in the Roman Empire 
is not very substantial. The little which we possess shows that the sect 
was organized into cells (conventicula) each comprising a handful of 
Elect with their devoted Hearers. In the visit of the Manichaea Julia 
to Gaza where she debated with the local bishop with fatal consequences 
we can see such a small unit in action. We learn, however, from 
Augustine that the Manichaean Church did possess a hierarchical 
organization topped by twelve magistri with a thirteenth whom they 
called their Head (princeps). Below them were seventy-two bishops 
(episcopi) who in turn appointed presbyters and deacons.* These various 
grades of Manichaean officialdom are sometimes encountered in 
Western sources. Faustus of Milevis and Fortunatus were referred to 
by Augustine as episcopus and presbyter respectively.5 What we do not 


1 W. Sundermann, 'Iranische Lebensbeschreibungen Manis’, Acta Orientalia 
(Copenhagen), xxxvi (1974), pp. 147-8, has shown, however, that the Iranian 
Manichaean history texts, especially those concerning the life of Mani, could 
have been derived from earlier Syriac originals. 

2 Asmussen, op. cit. (see above, p. 155 n. 3), p. 260 n. 14. See also J. A. L. 
Vergote, ‘Der Manicháismus in Ägypten’, trans. by E. Leonardy in G. Widen- 
gren, ed., Der Manicháismus (Darmstadt, 1977), pp. 384-99, see esp. pp. 397-9; 
originally published as ‘Het Manichaisme in Egypte’, Jaarbericht van het 
Vooraztatisch-Egyptisch Genootschap, ‘Ex Oriente Lux’, ix (1944), pp. 77-83. 

3 Marcus Diaconus, Vita S. Porphyrii Gazensis, 85-91, cf. Marc le Diacre, 
Vie de Porphyre, eds. H. Gregoire and M.-A. Kugener (Paris, 1930), pp. 66—71. 
On this story see F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of the Manichees (Cambridge, 1926), 
pP. 7-11. 

4 Augustine, De haeresibus, 46. 6, P.L. 42, col. 38: ‘Nam ex Electis suis habent 
duodecim, quos appellant magistros, et tertium decimum principem ipsorum: 
episcopos autem septuaginta duos, qui ordinantur a magistris; et presbyteros, 
qui ordinantur ab episcopis. Habent etiam episcopi diaconos. Idem, Ep. 236, 
C.S.E.L. lvii, p. 524, 14-17: ‘Sed ipsi auditores ante Electos genua figunt, ut 
eis manus supplicibus inponatur non a solis presbyteris vel episcopis aut diaconis 
eorum sed a quibuslibet electis See also Prosper of Aquitaine, Chronicum 
Integrum, 2, P.L. 51, col. 600. The title of doctor which Felix possessed, cf. 
Augustine, Retractiones, ii. 8, col. 633, was probably the same as magister. 
See Burkitt, op. cit., p. 106. 

5 Idem, Confessiones, V. iii. 3, cf. The Confessions of St. Augustine, ed. W. 
Montgomery and J. Gibb (Cambridge, 1908), pp. 109, 15-110, 2: ‘Iam venerat 
Carthaginem quidam Manichaeorum episcopus, Faustus nomine, magnus 
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know is whether these offices entailed monastic functions and duties 
and the fact that in the story which we have cited a Manichaean 
episcopus had to be persuaded to lead the hostel-project seems to imply 
that they did not. Much greater emphasis appears to have been placed 
on the distinction between Elect and Hearer than among the various 
grades of the Elect. In the Fragmenta Tebestina, the Elect and the 
Hearer were compared to the two sisters Mary and Martha in 
the New Testament story (Luke x. 38-43). While one has chosen the 
‘majorem ... Electorum gradum’, the more burdensome and mundane 
household chores necessarily devolved on the other.! The Elect deserved 
this ministration by the Hearers because the path of righteousness is 
narrow and permits few travellers. Quoting from the Christian scriptures, 
the Fragmenta stress: ‘multi quidem sunt vocati, pauci autem electi’ 
(Matthew (xx. 16).? 

The newly discovered Mani-Codex has opened some new lines of 
inquiry on the vexing question of Manichaean monasticism. In the 
sections of this important document which have so far been published 
we find Mani referring to himself as ‘the only begotten one’ (uovoyerjs) 
which calls to mind the Syriac term e 323» » thiddyd (‘a person who lives 
singly’) which is so fundamental to the vocabulary of early Syrian 
asceticism.3 However, one cannot conclude from this that early Mani- 
chaean asceticism manifested itself in the form of wandering monks and 
solitary hermits. The Codex also shows that Mani was brought up in 
a Judaeo-baptist community in Méséne which possessed some form 
of hierarchical organization. Mani, for instance, became the object of 
affection of a mpeoßúýrepos by the name of Sitaios who was a member of 
the evvéàpiov of the sect, and it was before one of its synodal gatherings 


laqueus diaboli, et multi inplicabantur in eo per inlecebram suaviloquentiae.’ 
Idem, Retractiones, i. 16, P.L. 32, col. 612: ‘Eodem tempore presbyterii mei, 
contra Fortunatum quemdam Manichaeorum presbyterum disputavi. . . .' 


1 Fragmenta Tebestina, ii. 2; P.L. Suppl. 2, col. 1380: ‘Vide [et?] utriusque 
gradus istius formam [a] duabus sororibus [e]videnter ostensam, quarum altera 
quidem elegerat optimam [pot]iorem, majorem[ve?] dumtaxat Elec[torum] 
gradum, altera vero qu[u]m officio domus et ministerio fungeretur, [a]pertis 
tamen discipulis ministrare et .. Cf. P. Alfaric, ‘Un manuscrit manichéen’, 
Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses, N.S. vi (1920), pp. 68-9. 

2 Fragmenta Tebestina, iii. 1; ed. cit., col. 1380. 

3 C.M.C. 104. 8-10, cf. A. Henrichs and L. Koenen, ‘Ein griechischer Mani- 
Codex (P. Colon. inv. nr. 4780)’, Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik, v. 
2 (1970), p. 177 n. 201: éyo è povoyers Te Kai mévns rovrov. On the term ihidaya 
in Syrian asceticism see Vóóbus, op. cit. i, pp. 106-8, R. Murray, Symbols of 
Church and Kingdom (Cambridge, 1975), pp. 12-16, and A. Adam, 'Grund- 
begriff des Monchtums in sprachlicher Sicht’, Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, 


Ixv (1953/4), pp. 217-22. 
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that Mani was proscribed by the sect.’ Although Mani uses the terms 
‘the only begotten one’ (uovoyevijs) and ‘the only one’ (povýpns) to 
signify his singleness of mind and to distinguish himself from the rest 
of the baptists,? the organization of the sect of the Elchasaites of Méséne 
might have provided some sort of model for Mani’s own ascetical ideals. 

Of even greater significance is the title oixoSeomdrns which Mani's 
father Patticius held in the section of the Codex attributed to Baraies the 
Teacher.* The editors of the Codex, Henrichs and Koenen, have drawn 
our attention to its similarity to the Middle Persian term mansárár 
(‘head of the house’) which features regularly in eastern Manichaean 
monasticism (= Fa-t’ang-chu in Chinese Manichaean parlance).5 On 
the basis of this discovery, the editors of the Codex have argued for 
an important role for monastic institutions in the early spread of 
Manichaeism.$ They even suggest that Mani on his missionary 
journey to India, which he undertook soon after his break with the 
Elchasaites, had encountered Buddhist monasteries which influenced 
his own ideas on organized asceticism.” Henrichs further demonstrates 
that Mani's concept of transmigration of souls into plants has an Indian 


1 On Sita, C.M.C. 74. 8-16, ed. cit., p. 95: €67 6 kópios" ómqvíka petragd abrÀv 
Giovv év pit TOV T)uepóv karéoxe pe THs xeupos Evratos ó mpeaBvrepos ToO auvedpiou 
aùrðv 6 roô Tapa vios Sia TÒ arépyew pe [m]ávv xai ws vióv dirov[pe]lvov éxew. 
See commentary ad loc. For Mani's defence of his views before the synhedrion, 
C.M.C. 88. 15—99. 8, ed. cit., pp. 111-19. See also Henrichs-Koenen, art. cit., 
pp. 141-60. 

2 On the use of these two terms in the C.M.C. see A. Henrichs, ‘Mani and the 
Babylonian Baptists: A Historical Confrontation’, Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, Ixxvii (1973), pp. 35-9. 

3 Most of the terms used for the various grades of the Manichaean priesthood 
are attested in the C. M.C. See A. Henrichs and L. Koenen, ‘Der Kölner Mani- 
Kodex (P. Colon inv. nr. 4780), Edition der Seiten 72, 8-99. 9’, Zeitschrift für 
Papyrologie und Epigraphik, xxxii (1978), p. 167 n. 242. 

4 C.M.C. 89. 9, ed. cit., p. 109: éxdAeaoav 8é Kai tov oixodeondtyy IIarrücov 
kai elrrov avrQ. On his title see Henrichs—Koenen, art. cit., pp. 166—71 n. 242. 

5 On the eastern equivalents of the term see Henrichs-Koenen, art. cit., 
p. 168 n. 242. 

$ Ibid., pp. 168-9 n. 242. 

7 Tbid., p. 169: ‘Mani hat die Entwicklung seiner Klosterformen am ehesten 
nach seiner indischen Missionreise eingeleitet, die ihn mit buddhistischen 
Klóstern bekannt gemacht haben muB; bei seiner Rückkehr sandte er Pattikios 
nach Indien.’ On Patticios’s mission to India cf. W. Sundermann, ‘Zur frühen 
missionarischen Wirksamkeit Manis’, Acta Orientalia . . . Hungaricae, xxiv (1971), 
pp. 82-5. On Indian influence on Manichaeism see E. Benz, ‘Indische Einflüsse 
auf die frühchristliche Theologie’, Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur 
in Mainz 1951, Abh. Nr. 3 (Wiesbaden, 1951), pp. 175-8, and on Buddhist 
influence on the west in general, see also the often neglected work of J. Kennedy, 
"The Gospels of the Infancy, the Lalita Vistara and the Vishna Purana: or the 
Transmission of Religious Legends beween India and the West’, Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 1917, pp. 209-43. 
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rather than Graeco-Roman origin.! We know that Manichaeism came 
into contact with Buddhism in its eastward diffusion. It was the 
intermediary through which the story of Buddha came to be adapted by 
the Christian Church as the saintly legend of Barlaam and Josaphat in 
the Byzantine period.? The traffic of ideas and institutions between 
Manichaeism and Buddhism, in view of the new evidence, therefore 
might have taken place much earlier and been far more intense than 
is sometimes suggested.3 


2. Manichaean monasticism in Central Asia and China 


The precise nature of early Manichaean monasticism will no doubt 
be the subject of much future investigation and discussion. Why we 
know so little about it from extant Patristic sources needs explanation. 
Maybe the watchful eye of the Roman officials and the vigilance of the 
Christian bishops had nipped the process in the bud and compelled the 
sect to adopt a cellular structure with self-contained mobile groups 
which could more easily avoid detection.* 

It was in Central Asia and three centuries after the Justinianic 
persecutions had effectively exterminated Manichaeism in the West that 
Manichaean monasticism enjoyed its full flowering. À major turning- 
point in the history of Manichaeism was the conversion to the religion 
of the Khaghan of the Uighur Turks in 762. Under his patronage and 
that of his successors Manichaeism flourished in and around the Uighur 


1 A. Henrichs, ‘‘“Thou shalt not kill a tree": Greek, Manichaean and Indian 
Tales’, Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists, xvi. 1-2 (1979), pp. 
85-108. 

2 Jes. P. Asmussen, ‘Der Manicháismus als Vermittler literarischen Gutes’, 
Temenos, ii (1966), pp. 14-21; D. M. Lang, ‘St. Euthymius the Georgian and 
the Barlaam and Ioasaph Romance', Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, xvii (1977), pp. 306-25; P. Alfaric, Les Ecritures manichéennes, 
ii (Paris, 1919), pp. 211-19; P. Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, i, ed. L. Hambis 
(Paris, 1965), pp. 750-2. 

3 For a more cautious view of Indian influence on Manichaeism see H. H. 
Schaeder, review of C. Schmidt and H. J. Polotsky, Ein Mani-Fund in Agypten, 
Gnomon, ix. 7 (July 1933), pp. 348-51. 

* On the persecution of Manichaeism in the Roman Empire see E. H. Kaden, 
‘Die Edikte gegen die Manicháer von Diokletian bis Justinian’, Festschrift 
Hans Lewald (Basle, 1953), pp. 55-68; P. R. L. Brown, “The Diffusion of 
Manichaeism in the Roman Empire’, in Religion and Society in the Age of St. 
Augustine (London, 1972), pp. 94-118; and F. Decret, L' Afrique manichéenne, i 
(Paris, 1978), pp. 211-33. Augustine’s mention of his meeting Manichaean 
electi in Carthage from different houses seems to indicate the division of the sect 
into small units within a community. Cf. Augustine, De moribus manichaeorum, 
6, P.L. 32, col. 1374: ‘Non enim erant hi (sc. electi) ex una domo, sed diverse 
prorsus habitantes, ex eo loco ubi conventus omnium factus erat, pariter forte 
descenderant. The most detailed study of the organization of the sect in the 
Roman Empire is Decret, op. cit. i, pp. 203-10. 


L 
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court at Karabalghasun, and when the First Uighur Empire collapsed 
after her disastrous war with the Kirghiz in 840, Manichaeism con- 
tinued to flourish in Turkestan where a new Uighur capital was 
established at Qoéo (Kao-tsang in Chinese).! Free from persecution 
and enjoying royal patronage, Manichaeism manifested itself in fully 
developed cenobitism. From a polyglottal Manichaean prayer and 
confessional book we learn that the Manichaean Diocese of the East 
(xwr’s’n p'ygws) with its archegos at Qoco (modern Turfan) was im- 
pressively organized into monasteries (mdnestdnan) and assemblies and 
in them resided heads of houses (m’ns’r’r’n), prayer-masters, preachers, 
hymnodists, and scribes as well as lay brothers and sisters.? It was from 
the ruins of these monastic sites that German archaeologists at the 
turn of the last century recovered fragments of exquisite Manichaean 
frescoes and miniatures as well as a large number of fragments of their 
texts in a host of different Central Asian languages.? The Manichaean 
communities, hanzaman (assembly) and manestàn, must have posed as 
serious rivals to the Buddhist sangha in Central Asia until the destruction 
of the Uighur Kingdom by the Mongols in the thirteenth century. 
The structure and organization of the Manichaean monasteries 
nevertheless remains opaque. À document which throws some light on 
the matter is the ‘Compendium of the Doctrines and Styles of Mani the 
Buddha of Light’ (Mo-ni kuang-fo chiao-fa yi-lueh) which was translated 
into Chinese from a Central Asian language, most likely a dialect of 
Iranian (viz. Middle Persian, Parthian, or Sogdian), by imperial com- 
mission in 731.4 This is one of the many thousands of texts recovered 
from the cave-library at Tun-huang which was an important centre of 


I 'The relevant literature on the conversion of the Uighurs to Manichaeism is 
extensive. For a brief summary of the Uighur-Chinese relationship see P. 
Zieme, ‘Die Uiguren und ihre Beziehungen zu China’, Central Asiatic Journal, 
xvii (1973), pp. 281-93, and my Religion of Light, An Introduction to the History 
of Manichaeism in China (Hong Kong, 1979), pp. 15-27, with relevant biblio- 
graphy on pp. 46-8. 

2 M8o1a, pp. 13-14, 217-25; W. B. Henning, Ein manicháisches Bet und 
Beichtbuch, A.P.A.W. 1936, no. 10, pp. 24—5; Boyce, Reader, Text cu, verses 23—- 
4, p. 156; “wd wysp'n 'spsg"n, m'ns'r'r'n, 'prynsrn'n, xrwhxw'n zyr'n, dbyr’n 
nyw'n, mhrsr'y"n zgrw'c n, 'wd wysp’’n br'dr'n p'k'n 'wd ywjdhr'n. pd qyrbg 
qyrdg'n 'y'd hyb bwynd. wx'r'yn dwx8’n 'wd ywjdhr'n, 'b'g xwyš hnzmn 'wd 
m'nyst'n. pd qyrbg qyrdg n 'y'd hyb bwynd.' See also M36, Andreas—Henning, 
op. cit., pp. 323-6, and Boyce, Reader, 'l'ext cm, pp. 144-5. 

3 A. von Le Coq, Buried Treasures of Chinese Turkestan, trans. by A. Barwell 
(London, 1928), pp. 61-2. 

4 The Chinese text of the Compendium is reproduced in T. 21214, vol. liv, 
pp. 1279c17-1281a11. For relevant literature see Lieu, op. cit., pp. 45-6. On the 
transmission and translation of Manichaean texts across Central Asia see W. 
Sundermann, ‘Namen von Góttern, Dámonen und Menschen in iranischen 
Versionen des manicháüischen Mythos’, A.F. vi (1979), pp. 113-15. 
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Buddhism. The Compendium, however, has a complicated history of 
publication as it was split into two parts at the time of discovery. The 
concluding section of the text was published and translated in 1913 by 
Paul Pelliot, and scholars have come to name it after its discoverer as 
‘Fragment Pelliot’ (Don 4502, coll. Pelliot, inv. 3884 in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris).! The main part of the treatise was later found among 
the scrolls from Tun-huang in the British Museum (MS. Stein 3969) and 
was published by Haloun and Henning in 1952.2 Unfortunately these 
two scholars did not retranslate the ‘Fragment Pelliot’ save for the first 
eleven characters at the beginning of the ‘Fragment’. This means that 
scholars who do not read Chinese have no means of combining the two 
sections accurately. In fact some still refer to the ‘Fragment Pelliot’ as a 
separate document in its own right and not as part of the Compendium.3 

The Compendium confirms the order of the Manichaean hierarchy 
which we find in Augustine's De haeresibus. Its fourth article is entitled 
‘On the style of the five grades (of believers)’ which says: 


The First: the twelve Mu-she (= Mid. Pers., mozak; Latin, magister) 
when interpreted means ‘attendant of the Law and teacher of the Way’. 

The Second: the seventy-two Sa-po-sé (= Mid. Pers., ispasag; Latin, 
episcopus), when interpreted means ‘upholders of the Law’ and they are 
also called Fu-to-tan (= Mid. Pers., aftadan). 

The Third: the three hundred and sixty Mo-hsi-hst-te (= Mid. Pers., 
mahistag; Latin, presbyter), when interpreted means ‘principal of the Hall 
of Law’ (i.e. Mid. Pers., mānsārār; Parthian, mdansardar). 

The Fourth: A-lo-huan (= Mid. Pers., ardawan; Latin, elec*i), when 
interpreted means ‘all immaculately good men’. 

The Fifth: Nou-sha-an (= Parthian, nzyosagán; Latin, auditores), when 
interpreted means ‘all pure and faithful listeners'.* 


In addition, the Compendium gives a blueprint of 2 Manichaean 
monastery as well as a list of its principal officers in its fifth article 
entitled ‘On the buildings of the monastery’ which says: 


One room for the scriptures and images. 
One room for fasting and preaching. 
One room for worship and confession. 
One room for religious instructions. 
One room for sick monks. 


! Chavannes-Pelliot, Traité, 1913, pp. 107-16. 

2 G. Haloun and W. B. Henning, “The Compendium of the Doctrines and 
Styles of the Teaching of Mani the Buddha of Light’, Asia Major, N.s. iii (1952), 
pp. 184-212. 

3 See, e.g., F. Decret, Mani et la tradition manichéenne (Paris, 1974), pp. 82-3. 

4 Mo-ni kuang-fo chiao-fa yi-lueh, ed. cit., p. 1280b27-c4; cf. Haloun- 
Henning, art. cit., p. 195. 
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In the five rooms set up as above, the community of monks should live 
in common, practising good works with zeal. The monks should not build 
individual rooms, kitchens or storehouses. They should eat vegetarian 
food each day. They should wait for alms in perfect dignity. If no one 
bestows alms upon them, they could then go and beg to provide for their 
needs. They should be served by the Hearers and maintain neither male 
nor female slaves, nor keep the six varieties of domestic animals (i.e. 
horse, ox, goat, pig, dog and fowl—a purely Chinese category), nor 
possess anything prohibited by the religion. 

At the head of each monastery there should be three Ch'üan-chien (lit. 
to choose or appoint, i.e. electus).! 

First, the A-fu-yin-sa (= Mid. Pers., dfrinsar), when interpreted means 
‘choir master’ who devotes himself mainly to matters of religion. 

Second, the Hu-lu-han (= Mid. Pers., xrohxwàn), when interpreted 
means one who teaches the way and devotes himself to commendation 
and persuasion. 

Third, the (Ng)o-huan-chien sé-po-sé (= Mid. Pers., ruwanagan ispasig 
(?)),2 when interpreted means ‘regulator of the month’ (?)3 who devotes 
himself to (administering) offerings and alms. 

The whole community should conform to the orders (of these three 
superiors) and no one is allowed to contradict their wishes.* 


Not much, however, is known about the extent to which this blue- 
print was followed by the Manichaeans in China. A T’ang law which 
was decreed at the time of the suppression of Uighur Manichaeans in 
China in 843 speaks of the confiscation of the money and goods from 
the monasteries.5 A strong guard was placed on them to prevent 
pilfering by ‘men of whatever race or the rich from the merchant 
quarters’.6 Manichaean monasteries were probably used as storage 
centres and banks by Sogdian or Uighur merchants. The fact that the 
confiscated premises had to be guarded indicates that more than alms 


! On the meaning of the term ch'üan-chien see Chavannes-Pelliot, Traité, 
I9II, pp. 539-40 n. 3, and ibid. 1913, p. 113. 

2 The identification of the Iranian origin of this term is based on Boyce, Word- 
List, p. 22 (‘spsyg) and p. 78 (rw'ng'n). For earlier attempts to identify its Iranian 
equivalents see E. Waldschmidt and W. Lentz, *Manicháische Dogmatik aus 
chinesischen und iranischen Texten’, S.P.A.W. 1933, no. 13,522 n. 136b. I am 
grateful for help in this from Dr. N. Sims-Williams. 

3 The Chinese characters for this term are yueh-chth and its exact meaning 
is uncertain, cf. Chavannes-Pelliot, Traité, 1913, p. 114. 

4 Mo-ni kuang-fo chiao-fa yi-lueh, ed. cit., p. 1280c13-26; cf. Chavannes- 
Pelliot, Traité, 1913, pp. 108-14, see also Decret, op. cit. (see above, p. 161 n. 3), 
pp. 113-16. 

5 On the persecution of Manichaeism in the Late 'T'ang Period see Lieu, 
op. cit., pp. 26—7, and idem, ‘Polemics against Manichaeism as a Subversive 
Cult in Sung China’, Bulletin of the John Rylands University of Manchester, 
62/1 (Autumn 1979), pp. 132-67. 

6 Chiu T'ang Shu, ch. 18a, cited in Chavannes-Pelliot, Traité, 1913, pp. 298- 
301. 
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for the daily sustenance of the priests was at risk. From another source 
we learn that one Manichaean priest who escaped the persecution at the 
capital cities and fled to south China had the title of ‘Hu-lu’ (i.e. 
xróhxwán) which shows that the original titles of the offices as laid 
down in the Compendium was still used, albeit with slight modification.! 

When Manichaeism re-emerged as a secret religion in south China its 
meeting-places were often disguised as Taoist temples for the purpose 
of official registration. In an earlier article I have published in transla- 
tion an exchange of letters between a former superintendent of one such 
disguised Manichaean temple by the name of Chang Hsi-sheng with a 
friend called Huang Chen. In it Chang confided to Huang his deep sense 
of guilt in failing to abide by the strict laws of the sect because he had 
improved his abbatial quarters for his personal comfort which, as we can 
see, was forbidden by the Compendium.* So at least in one instance we 
find the precepts of Manichean asceticism being acknowledged, if not 
followed to the letter, as late as the thirteenth century. Chinese archaeo- 
logists have reported the discovery of a Manichaean temple in Fukien 
which was constructed in the Yüan Dynasty (1280-1368) which is also 
known to us from written sources.* However, no detailed description 
of this significant find has yet been published. The preliminary report 
speaks of it having balconies and residential quarters for monks. The 
latter provision would have been in contradiction to the Compendium 
as the five rooms which were stipulated for the mdnestdn do not include 
dormitories for priests except for sick ones.’ Manichaean priests were 
probably expected to reside with their Hearers as a means of propagating 
the religion. 


3. The new document from Qoco 
Among the documents recovered by Chinese archaeologists from 
Turfan in the early 1950s is a text in Uighur (an old Turkish language) 


.* Min Shu, ch. 7, cited in P. Pelliot, ‘Les traditions manichéennes au Foukien’, 
Toung Pao, xxii (1923), p. 199. The word xróhxwán means ‘preacher’ and not 
*Electus' as I have stated in my art. cit. (see above, p. 162 n. 5), p. 138. Cf. 
Coyle, op. cit., p. 350. 

2 A. Forte, ‘Deux études sur le Manichéisme chinois', Toung Pao, lix (1972), 
PP. 233-4. 

3 ʻA Lapsed Chinese Manichaean’s Correspondence with a Confucian 
Official in the Late Sung Dynasty’, Bulletin of the John Rylands University 
Library of Manchester, lix. 2 (1977), pp. 397—425, see esp. pp. 402-6. 

4 A preliminary study of the temple, or rustic shrine to be more precise, can 
be found in Wu Wen-liang, Ch'üan-chou tsung-chiao shih-ko (The Religious 
Inscriptions on Stone from Ch'üan-chou, Peking, 1957), pp. 44-5. The literary 
evidence for the temple is translated in Pelliot, art. cit., pp. 193—208. For a 
summary in English of work up to date on the discovery see my *Nestorians 
and Manichaeans on the South China Coast’, Vigiliae Christianae, 34 (1980), 
pp. 71-88. 5 Chavannes-Pelliot, Traité, 1913, p. 110 n. 1. 
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giving us an unusually detailed picture of Manichaean monasticism at 
its zenith in the Uighur Kingdom. It provides us with a source of 
comparison with the precepts of Manichaeism as laid down in the Com- 
pendium. Although nearly three centuries separate the two documents, 
as we shall see, many of the precepts in the Compendium were still 
acknowledged in Manichaean writings at the time when the Uighur 
document was drawn up. 

Photographs of the new text were first published in 1954 by Huang 
Wen-pi in his report on the expedition.! However, this text remained 
virtually unknown to Western scholars until 1975, when Peter Zieme 
published his seminal study 'Ein uigurischer Text über die Wirtschaft 
manichàischer Klöster im Uigurischen Reich’ in which he gives a 
survey of its contents and translation of some of its more legible parts.? 
Now we possess a full transcription of the text and a preliminary trans- 
lation of it into modern Chinese by Keng Shih-min of the Central 
Ethnological Institute of Peking.3 Although my only access to this text 
is through the works of Zieme and Keng, I feel justified 1n bringing 
this important text into our discussion since the only full study of it to 
date is in Chinese, which for some Manichaean scholars in the West may 
prove as impenetrable as the original Uighur. 

The document (Tsung 8782T, 82) measures 270X29:5 cm. and 
contains 125 lines of writing. Both the beginning and end are lost and 
Zieme and Keng both believe that some sections of the scroll have been 
pasted in the wrong order.^ It has been stamped eleven times with a seal 
bearing four lines of Chinese characters which read ‘From the Chancel- 
lery and Secretariat of the Great and Blessed Uighur Kingdom, the 
precious seal of the Chief Minister, Hsteh-yii (?)-chia-ssu-chu.'5 The 
document is not the regula of a particular monastery but a royal 
charter endorsing certain arrangements pertaining to the relationship 
between a group of monasteries and lay society in social and 
economic matters as well as their internal monastic organization. Three 
monasteries are mentioned by their location in the text. They were 


1 Huang Wen-pi, Tu-lu-fan k'ao-ku chi (Peking, 1954), p. 63 and pls. 81-6. 

2 [n Researches in Altaic Languages, ed. L. Ligetti (Budapest, 1975), pp. 331-8. 

3 ‘Hui-heh-wen Mo-ni-chiao ssu-yüan wen-shu ch’u-shih’ (A preliminary 
translation of a Uighur Text concerning Manichaean monasteries), K’ao-ku 
hsueh-pao, li (1978, pt. 4), pp. 497-516. 

* Keng Shih-min, art. cit., p. 498; Zieme, art. cit., p. 336. 

5 Keng, art. cit., pp. 497-8; Zieme, art. cit., p. 331. ‘Hsteh-yii (?)-chia-ssu-chu’ 
is not a personal name. A similar term is attested in the Chinese portion of the 
Karabalghasun Inscription and F. W. K. Müller has suggested that it is a 
transliteration of the Uighur title ¿l ügäsi which he translates as ‘Ruhm des 
Reichs’, cf. Uigurica II, A.P.A.W. 1910, pp. 93-4, and Chavannes-Pelliot, 
Traité, 1913, p. 182. 
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situated at Qoéo, the capital city (lines 19, 113), Yar (line 112), and 
Solmi (line 32). Reference to a larger and a smaller monastery in lines 
79-81 seems to imply that the monasteries concerned were not equal 
in size or importance. The fact that the monastery at Qoéo acted as the 
main centre of storage for rent and barter from lands owned by the 
sect (lines 19, 113) signifies its greater importance which is not surprising 
in view of the fact that it was situated in the capital city of the Uighur 
Kingdom. 

The need for royal approval of the charter indicates both the impor- 
tant social and economic role which the mánestánán played in the Uighur 
Kingdom and the extent to which the sect relied on patronage for its 
propagation. This dependence is manifest in other Manichaean docu- 
ments from Central Asia. The Chinese Hymnscroll from Tun-huang in 
the Stein Collection in the British Museum (MS. Stein 2659) concludes 
with an undisguised captatio benevolentiae in which special blessings are 
invoked for the sovereign powers.! We also find in a fragmentary text 
in Middle Persian a prayer offered by Manichaean priests for peace and 
long life to be granted to a named Uighur prince.? According to Kardizi 
it was customary in the Uighur Kingdom for three or four hundred 
Manichaean priests to gather in the house of a prince to recite the Books 
of Mani. At the end of the day they would seek blessings for the prince 
before they departed.? 

The first few lines of the text are faded and the meaning unclear. They 
seem to contain regulations concerning the storage of monastic income 
and especially which officials would be allowed to enter the storage 
room(s) (lines 1—6). To the officials, îs ayyuci, mozak, ilimga, tutuq (tutuq 
= Chinese: fu-/e, a military title),^ was entrusted the allocation of 

1 Mo-ni-chiao hsia-pu tsan, xxv. 415-22, T. 2140, vol. liv, p. 1279c8-9. English 
translation: Tsui Chi, “The Lower (Second?) Section of the Manichaean Hymns’, 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, xl. x (1943), p. 215. 
See also E. Waldschmidt and W. Lentz, Die Stellung Jesu im Manicháismus, 
A.P.A.W. 1926, no. 4, p. 8. 

2 M43, F. W. K. Muller, ‘Handschriften-Reste in Estrangelo-Schrift aus 
Turfan Chinesisch Turkestan, II’, aus den Anhang zu den APAW, 1904, p. 78; 
Boyce, Reader, Text dw, pp. 193-4. On this prayer see also A. Bóhlig, ‘Jacob as 
an Angel in Gnosticism and Manichaeism’, in Nag Hammadi and Gnosis, ed. 
R. McL. Wilson (Leiden, 1978), p. 129. 

- 3 Cited in Muller, op. cit., p. 109. On relationship between Manichaean 
priests and Uighur princes see also idem, ‘Der Hofstaat eines Uiguren Königs’, 
Festschrift Wilhelm Thomsen (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 207-13; W. Bang and A. von 


Gabain, "Türkische 'T'urfan- Texte. II, Manichaicha', S.P.A.W. 1929, 414-19; 
and J. Marquardt, Osteuropdische und ostasiatische Streifzüge (Leipzig, 1903), 
pp. 90-5. 

4 The title may well have religious significance, cf. A. von Gabain, Das 
uigurische Königreich von Chotscho, 850-1250, Sitzungsberichte der Deutschen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1961, no. 5, pp. 79-80 n. 51. 
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the income of the monastery (lines 3-5). The title zs ayyuci though 
known to us from another Uighur text is hitherto unattested in sources 
on Manichaean monasticism.! It occurs very frequently in this particular 
text and a tentative translation of it by Keng according to its functions 
as specified in the text is 'kuan-shih! (a manager or controller 
of affairs).2 This office has, to the best of my knowledge, no direct 
equivalent in western Manichaean texts. It may bear some relationship 
to the office of ‘Regulator of the Month’ who administered the alms 
received by the monastery in the Fifth Article of the Chinese Com- 
pendium but this cannot be pressed with certainty. The text proceeds 
to mention lands which the monastery owned in various parts of the 
city (by which Qoéo is probably meant), and various monastic officials 
were assigned to manage these properties (lines 9-10). The officials 
were forbidden to use as an excuse for their bad management which led 
to crop-failure that the vineyards stood on dry land. They should make 
every effort to ensure their being well cultivated and they would suffer 
punishment for negligence (lines 10—15). 

The monasteries derived a number of items of barter from the lands 
which they owned. In the first place, there was quanpu (— Chinese: 
kuan-pu) which were units of cloth used for the payment of rent 
and a total of 4,125 units (bales) of these contributions were ex- 
pected from the lands. Some of these units of cloth were to be set 
aside for the manufacture of monastic garments for the priests as well 
as winter and summer clothing and shoes for their attendants (lines 
38-43 AG). We know from a variety of sources that Manichaean priests 
wore very plain clothes and they were only allowed one new garment 
each year.* Vóóbus thinks that they adopted the custom of dressing 
themselves in robes sewn up carelessly from rags and tatters and the 
term saccofori which occurs in a law of Theodosius I (A.D. 381) as a 
name by which Manichaeans in the Roman Empire sometimes pre- 
ferred themselves to be called might have been a reference to their 
attire.5 The provisions for the manufacture of clothes in the text from 


! Zieme, art. cit., p. 333; see also A. von Gabain, Das Leben im uigurischen 
Königreich von Qoco (850-1250), Textband (Veróffentlichungen der Societas 
Uralo- Altaica, vi, Wiesbaden, 1973), pp. 71-2; idem, A.G. p. 297, translates 
ayyucdi as ‘Adjutant, Sprecher’, and ‘Verkiindiger’ in her yet unpublished 
translation. ? Keng, art. cit., p. 509. 

3 On quanpo see Zieme, art. cit., p. 332. 

4 Po-ssu-chiao tsan-ching, T. 21418, vol. liv, p. 1284c25-6; cf. Chavannes- 
Pelliot, Traité, 1911, p. 576, and Alberuni, Chronologie orientalischer Völker 
(Leipzig, 1878), p. 208. See also Vóóbus, op. cit., p. 118. 

5 Codex Theodosianus, xvi, 5. 7. 3, ed. P. Kruger and T. Mommsen (Berlin, 
1904), p. 858, 7—11: *Nec se sub simulatione fallaci eorum scilicet nominum... 
maligna fraude defendant; cum praesertim nonnulli ex his Encratitas, Apotactitas, 
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Qoco gives the impression that the Manichaean priests in the Uighur 
Kingdom were adequately clothed—a fact which we can also deduce 
from the extant Manichaean frescoes from Qoéo in which we often 
encounter rows of neatly and identically dressed priests.! 

Manchaean priests were supposed to derive their livelihood entirely 
from alms. T'hey were not allowed to carry food for more than one day 
while they were on their missionary travels.? They were allowed to beg 
and procure food from other sources only when no alms were bestowed 
upon them.3 This precarious existence, however, was eliminated for 
the priests in the Uighur Kingdom as the monasteries derived regular 
supplies of foodstuff from their lands. From the lands to the south of the 
city alone they derived each month as barter 80 sig (a unit of measure- 
ment which is probably the same as the Chinese shih or picul which in 
modern usage is the equivalent of 1334 lb.) of wheat, 7 of sesame, 2 of 
beans, and 3 of millet (lines 26-8). A daily provision for 30 melons to be 
. given to the main monastery and an equal number for its chapter house 
from the lands of the three Ordos (lines 79-81 AG) shows that the 
Manichaean preference for melons, because of the exceptionally large 
number of light particles which they were alleged to hold, was not only 
theological but culinary.* The priest in the Uighur Kingdom did not 
eat merely to survive. Special attention was paid to the standard of 
catering and the quality of the cooking. Each month a xróhxwàn and 
an is ayyuci would be placed in charge of the catering. Should the food 
of that month prove to be inadequate these two officials would be 
punished (lines 44-5). Elsewhere in the text (lines 30-2) it is stipulated 
that if the mozak and the community of priests did not have enough 
food, the two xrdhxwdn would have to provide for them out of their own 
allocations. Towards the end of the text (line 119) we find that the 
cooks would be punished if the food for the priests was badly cooked. 
Augustine had wryly commented on the gastronomical qualities of the 
so-called vegetarian meals of the Manichaeans.5 One of the surviving 
miniatures from Qoco shows the occasion of the priests at a meal, 
probably a Bema Feast. Two priests are depicted as presenting food to 
Hydroparastatas vel Saccoforos nominari se velint et varietate nominum 
diversorum velut religiosae professionis officia mentiantur.' 


! A. von Le Coq, Die buddistische Spátantike, vol. ii, Die manichdischen 
Miniaturen (Berlin, 1923), pls. 1, 2, 8b, a and b. See also illustrations in Decret, 
Mani, etc. (see above, p. 161 n. 3), pp. 73, 110-11, 120-1. 

2 This injunction is usually given together with the one concerning clothing, 
see above, p. 166 n. 4. 3 See above, p. 162 n. 4. 

* See also Zieme, art. cit., p. 335. On the Manichaean preference for melons 
see E. Beck, Ephráms Polemik gegen Mani und die Manicháer (C..S.C.O. Subsidia, 
Louvain, 1978), pp. 135-6. 

5 Augustine, De moribus manichaeorum, 29, ed. cit., col. 1357. 
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two figures seated above the rest of the assembly who were probably 
the mozaks and on the table before them we can clearly identify 
melons, grapes, and loaves of bread.’ One cannot argue from this that 
the priests at Qoco did not observe the statutory fasts of the religion. 
A regular and assured food supply must, however, have altered the 
attitude of the priests to alms and their need of constant support from 
their Hearers. 

The Manichaean Elect was obliged to observe the ‘Seal of the Hands’ 
(signaculum manuum) which prohibited him from hurting both plant 
and animal life? We know from the Mani-Codex that a source of 
friction between the young Mani and his fellow baptists was his reluc- 
tance to pick fruit because the act of harvesting for Mani was tantamount 
to murdering the light-particles which were in the plants.3 Augustine 
also says that Manichaeans avoided cultivation for fear of murdering 
the ‘Cross of Light’ (crux luminis) which was in the fields. Instead they 
encouraged usury which in Augustine’s eyes was a more serious form 
of homicide.* Thus it may strike one as incongruous to find Manichaean 
monasteries owning lands and playing a substantial role in the agrarian 
economy of the Uighur Kingdom. Some of the lands were devoted to 
the cultivation of vines which may seem surprising since wine to the 
Manichaeans was ‘the choler of the prince of darkness’, though they 
were allowed to drink unfermented grape juice.5 As wine was an im- 
portant item of trade between China and the lands of Central Asia, the 
monasteries at Qočo clearly could not ignore the financial advantages 
in the cultivation of wine-grapes.6 

The profit-motive was never in doubt with regard to land manage- 
ment as the text makes it clear to the zs ayyuci that the lands assigned to 
them should be well managed so that their rent could be raised as a 


1 von Le Coq, op. cit. (see above, p. 160 n. 3), pl. 85, a. 

2 On the ‘Seal of the hands’ see Augustine, De moribus manichaeorum, 54—64, 
ed. cit., cols. 1368—72, and F. Decret, L' Afrique etc. i (see above, p. 159 n. 4), 
pp. 28-9. 

3 C.M.C. 6. 7—12 ff., cf. Henrichs-Koenen, art. cit., pp. 145-60. 

4 Augustine, Enarratio in ps. 140, 12, P.L. 37, col. 1823: ‘qui autem, inquiunt, 
agricola est, multum laedit crucem luminis'. 

5 Augustine, De haeresibus, 46, ed. cit., col. 37: *Nam et vinum non bibunt, 
dicentes fel esse principum tenebrarum, cum vescantur unis: nec musti aliquid, 
vel recentissimi, sorbent.’ See also M177R, Müller, op. cit., pp. 88—90; Boyce, 
Reader, 'Text w, pp. 57-8. 

6 On the trade in wine see E. H. Schafer, The Golden Peaches of Samarkand, 
A Study in T'ang Exotics (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1963), pp. 140-5; lines 
63—4 mention the use of water instead of wine but the context is unclear. It is 
interesting to note that in the miniature on the Bema Feast from Qoéo, see above, 
p. 167 n. 1, one of the two seated figures holds what looks like a wine goblet in 
his hand. 
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result of increased production (lines 85-90). The text stresses the fact 
that the management of the lands and the collection of rents were the 
work of the is ayyuci and the mozak (i.e. magister), the aftadan (i.e. 
episcopus) and the xrdhxwdan should not be involved in it (lines 92-4). 
The preoccupation with good crop-management and rent-levels, how- 
ever, shows that the monasteries at Qoco had somehow squared the 
Manichaean ideal of poverty with their being land-owners. The former 
is often mentioned in Manichaean texts, both eastern and western. 
Epiphanius tells us that according to the teaching of the Manichaeans, 
those who are rich in this world will have the bodies of beggars through 
the transmigration of souls.! Faustus of Milevis would boast of the 
fact that he has parted with all gold and silver, and has left off carrying 
money in his purse; content with daily food; without anxiety for 
tomorrow; and without concern about how he will be fed or where- 
withal he will be clothed.? In a Middle Persian fragment of a Manichaean 
hymn we are reminded that the preachers and righteous and the Elect 
do not store up treasures or possess flocks because they live in a deceitful 
world and because of this they are persecuted.3 As in the case of their 
food, we cannot argue from the new text from Qoco that the priests 
there had by the eleventh century, if not earlier, turned their back 
individually or as a body to the ideal of poverty. What is clear, however, 
is that the monasteries had a sound financial basis, and in terms of 
provisioning they had come a long way from the ideal of living only on 
alms and sharing all one's possessions as laid down in the Compendium. 
The rules concerning entry to the store rooms and the provisions for 
storing the produce from the monastic lands (lines 1-9, 18-19, 34-6) 
indicate that, though the priests were not deprived of a share of the 
income of the monasteries, its distribution was highly regulated. 


! Epiphanius, Panarion, 66. 28. 4 (= Acta Archelai, 10. 3), G.C.S. xxxvii, 
p. 64, 6-8: ei is mdAw dori mrovows ev rosr« TH xdopw [xoi] édv eAOy ex roô 
oKnvaparos ato dvdyxn abrov eis mrwxod oðpa perayyoOjvat..., cf. Vööbus, 
op. cit. i, p. 116. 

? Augustine, Contra Faustum, 5. 1, ed. cit., p. 271, 15-19: ‘Ego aurum 
argentumque reieci et aes in zonis habere destiti cotidiano contentus cibo nec 
de crastino curans nec unde venter inpleatur aut corpus operiatur sollicitudinem 
gerens, et quaeris a me, utrum accipiam evangelium ?’, cf. F. Decret, Aspects du 
manichéisme dans l' Afrique romaine (Paris, 1970), pp. 57-8. 

3 Sọ V i, 9-14; Boyce, Reader, Text ar, 2, p. 102: ‘gw’g’n, 'rd'w'n 'wd 
wcydg'n, cy m'n'g hynd 'ndr Shr drwzn, gyh "wd xw'stg ny nyysyynd. ‘ym r'y 
mwrzyhynd.' On the concept of poverty and the use of the word ‘skwh in Iranian 
Manichaean texts see W. Sundermann, Mittelpersische und parthische kosmogo- 
nische und Parabeltexte der Manicháer, Berliner Turfantexte IV (Berlin, 1973), 
Text 36, 2006-23 (M221 V 7-24), pp. 103-4, and idem, ‘Commendatio pauperum. 
Eine Angabe der sassanidischen politisch-didaktischen Literatur zur gesellschaft- 
lichen Struktur Irans’, A.F. iv (1976), pp. 186-9. 
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Another example of relaxation of the rules of Manichaean monasti- 
cism which we can detect in this new text concerns the keeping of 
domestic animals which, as we have seen, is strictly forbidden by the 
Fifth Article of the Compendium. On the occasion of a major split in 
the sect in Iraq in the eighth century, Mihr, then leader of the sect, 
was accused by those who eventually broke away for being lax in 
asceticism, and one of the charges brought against him was that he had 
been seen on the back of a mule.’ The Mikldsia, as the splinter group 
came to be called, took the polemical battle into Central Asia. In a letter 
a leader of the Mtklasta who, as Henning has conjectured, might have 
been an archegos at Qoco, complained of the newly arrived followers 
of Mihr. These ‘impure and worthless Syrians’ apparently worked in 
the fields and bathed in running water, both acts being condemned bv 
the teachings of the sect.? Despite the earlier protestation against Mihr, 
the priests in the Uighur Kingdom had by the eleventh century con- 
ceded the necessity of keeping domestic animals. The new text lays 
down that from the 200 siq of bran which was derived from the millet 
given to the priests for food, 100 sig would be used as cattle-feed and the 
same amount would become provender for the horses (kawallari) of the 
mozak and the aftadan (lines 74-6). If Keng Shih-min’s translation of 
the Uighur words sirmunki and qanci as herdsman and goose-keeper is 
correct (lines 121-3) we have then further evidence of animal husbandry 
in connection with the Manichaean monasteries at Qoéo. 

Besides prohibiting the keeping of domestic animals, the Compendium 
also decrees that the priests should not have their own slaves or servants 
and they should be served only by their Hearers.3 The priests at Qoco 
seemed to have been able to give a more liberal interpretation to this 
prohibition as they had the service of attendants of both sexes and boy 
pages (lines 58-61). The word used to denote the servant in the text 
is aspast (from Sogdian: 'sp'syh, servant, Mid. Pers.: 'sp's, service)* 
whereas the word for a Hearer in Uighur Manichaean texts is nyosak 
(from Sogdian, myws’k, Parthian, ngws’g, Chinese, nou-sha-an).5 It is 


! The Fihrist of Al-Nadim, trans. B. Dodge, vol. 2 (New York, 1970), p. 794, 
see also G. Flügel, Mani. Seine Lehre und seine Schriften (Leipzig, 1862, repr. 
1969), p. 99, and Vóóbus, op. cit. i, p. 119. 

2 W. B. Henning, ‘Neue Materialien zur Geschichte des Manicháismus', 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlándischen Gesellschaft, xcvi (1936), pp. 16—18. 
On the prohibition of bathing see Henrichs-Koenen, commentary to C.M.C. 
72, 88—99, 9 n. 273, pp. 185-6. 3 See above, p. 162 n. 4. 

4 von Gabain, A.G., p. 347 translates it as ‘Laienbruder’, the word is derived 
from Sanskrit: upásaka. 

5 W. Bang and A. von Gabain, ‘Analytischer Index zu den fünf ersten Stücken 
der Türkischen Turfan-Texte', S.P.A.W. 1931, p. 158. See also Haloun- 
Henning, art. cit., p. 212. 
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possible though that the aspast was not merely an ordinary servant but 
a believer of a low rank or lay brother. 'T'he fact that the term in Uighur 
is borrowed from Iranian strongly suggests that it has religious con- 
notations. However, besides the aspasi and the boy-pages (oylan) who 
might have been novice monks, the monasteries enjoyed the service of 
workers with specific tasks such as cooks and bakers (lines 41, 50), 
tailors (line 38), wood-cutters (line 114), and, if Keng's translation of 
iryacci and kadizci is correct, a carpenter (line 111) and a carpet-maker 
(line 122). Also in attendance were a number of physicians (lines 121-2) 
who were required to reside in the 1nonasteries. If priests of the higher 
ranks should fall ill, medicine should be procured from the is ayyuci in 
good time (line 107). The use of medicine for illness is again a relaxation 
of the rules of the sect as we find in the Sogdian part of a polyglottal 
Manichaean ‘Prayer and Confessional Book’ from Turfan that it is 
among a list of errors which priests were required to confess.! 

The new text also reveals a far stricter hierarchy within the Mani- 
chaean priesthood than is often realized. The Compendium commands 
all in the monasteries to obey the three chief officials but it also places 
considerable emphasis on the fact that any priest, whatever his rank, 
should be disobeyed if he was known to have violated the command- 
ments of the sect.? In Augustine’s story the Manichaean episcopus was 
forced to flee because he was discovered to have his own private purse 
and secret supply of provisions. That this could happen implies a 
certain degree of closeness between the ranks within the community. 
In the monasteries of the Uighur Kingdom rules had been instituted to 
maintain the distance between the various grades of the priesthood. At 
the Feast of the Bema, two xróhixwán were required to stand and serve 
the Elect until the conclusion( ?) (/wrgan: zmastik) of the Feast, and only 
after the Elect had finished eating could they sit down to eat their 
own meals (lines 51-3 AG). Whoever wanted to approach the mogak and 
aftadan had to present them with his food (lines 71—2). 'To maintain 
discipline, punishments were often invoked for failure to perform one's 
allotted duties. An zs ayyuci who did not manage the monasteries’ lands 
properly and failed to collect his rent efficiently would be punished by 
300 strokes of the rod. But he would be rewarded if he discharged his 
duties satisfactorily (lines 97-9). Similarly an yiymis (who appears to be 
a supervisor of some sort)* who failed to attend to the sick priests 
properly would also be punished by 300 strokes of the rod and he would 

! M8ora, p. 33, 517-18, ed. cit., p. 33, 18-19; see also Vóóbus, op. cit. i, 

» IZI. 
j 2 "Mo-ni kuang-fo chiao-fa yi-lueh, ed. cit., p. 1280c6—12, English translation: 


Haloun-Henning, art. cit., pp. 195-6. . 
3 See above, p. 154 n. 5. * Cf. Keng, art. cit., p. 508. 
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have to answer for his failure at an inquiry (lines 106-9). The same 
number of strokes awaited the cooks should the food for the priests 
prove to be badly cooked (line 119). These draconian measures together 
with a well-articulated hierarchy were no doubt designed to prevent 
the outbreak of rixae creberrimae which ruined the attempt to establish 
the hostel for Manichaean Elect in fifth-century Rome. 


4. Conclusion: ‘Facite amicos de mammona iniquitatis . . .' (Luke 
xvi. 9) 

The new text from Qoéo attests incontrovertibly the active involve- 
ment of the Manichaean monasteries in the social and economic life of 
the Uighur Kingdom. Although the zs ayyuci was responsible for the 
actual management of the lands and the provisioning of the monasteries, 
the extent of the accommodation between the ascetical ideals of the 
sect and its position of privilege is shown by the high position which the 
office of the is ayyuci enjoyed in the monastic hierarchy. The text says 
that, according to the regulations, a xróhxwàn may not approach the 
mozak save in the company of an 1s ayyuci and vice versa and they should 
stand while informing the mozak of their reasons for calling on him 
(lines 55-8). 

Much more could be said about this new document but it would 
be imprudent to do so until it has been studied by a wider circle of 
Turkologists as many of Keng's readings are uncertain and their 
meaning conjectural.! Though it does not solve the problem of the 
origins of Manichaean monasticism, it will undoubtedly contribute much 
to the history of its later development. It highlights, above all, the 
inherent dilemma of Manichaean asceticism which demanded the 
complete withdrawal of the Elect from mundane human existence. 


t Professor H.-J. Klimkeit (Bonn) and I originally intended to publish an 
editio minor of this new text from Qoéo with an English or German translation. 
To this end I have prepared an English translation of Keng's translation with 
some additional observations of my own which I circularized among Manichaean 
scholars in Britain and the Continent for comment. I am grateful to Professor 
J. P. Asmussen (Copenhagen) and Professor Mary Boyce (London) for en- 
couraging me to embody some of the new material in some form of publication 
as a definitive edition of the text in a Western language may not appear for some 
time. Professor Klimkeit has meanwhile procured the help of Professor A. von 
Gabain, the doyen of German Turkological studies, who kindly read the text 
as reproduced in the plates of Huang Wen-pi's work (see above, p. 164 n. 1) 
along with my translation of Keng's Chinese translation. I was able to consult 
Professor von Gabain's draft translation of the text in preparation of this article 
and I have indicated my acceptance of her readings or interpretation in preference 
to those of Keng by the letters 'AG" in citations. Dr. Peter Zieme (Berlin) has 
recently indicated his willingness to prepare a major edition of this text and the 
fruits of his scholarship will be eagerly awaited. 
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This means that they became totally reliant on their Hearers and lay- 
brothers for the provision of their daily sustenance. Thus the author of 
the Fragmenta Tebestina was impelled to explain that the Pauline 
injunction that those who do not work may not eat (2 Thess. iit. 10) did 
not apply to the Elect.! Since they were pilgrims and aliens in this 
world, the Elect needed the support of the community of the faithful 
(sectarum).? Using the words of Jesus in Luke xvi. 9 as a proof-text, 
the author urged the rich to make friends with the Elect as their wealth 
is temporal.3 However, in the case of the monasteries at Qoco, wealth 
and prestige brought with it new responsibilities and obligations. In 
the new text we can see how some of the fundamental principles of 
Manichaean asceticism had to be relaxed or bypassed by the sect in 
adjusting itself to a position of privilege which it had not hitherto 
experienced. SAMUEL N. C. LIEU 


Due to printing difficulties all Chinese words are given in transliteration. 
Readers who would like to consult them in the original will find some of them 
listed in the Glossary of my book The Religion of Light, An Introduction to the 
History of Manichaeism in China (Centre of Asian Studies Occasional Papers and 
Monographs, No. 38, Hong Kong, 1979), pp. 51-2, and in Waldschmidt-Lentz, 
art. cit. (see above, p. 162 n. 2), pp. 519-23. 


‘FELIX CONVERSUS EX MANICHAEIS’: 
A CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


A WELL-KNOWN figure in the history of Manichaeism in North Africa 
is the doctor Felix with whom Augustine dedated in A.D. 404—a debate 
which ended by Felix signing an instrument of abjuration which 
declared his denunciation of Manichaeism.* However, do we know of 
another Manichaean in Roman North Africa by the name of Felix? 
Professor Frangois Decret thinks so and in his ‘Prosopographie de 
l'Afrique manichéenne' he lists alongside Felix doctor, another Felix 


t Fragmenta Tebestina, vi. 1, ed. cit., col. 1382, text fragmentary, see Alfaric, 
art. cit., pp. 76—7, and Waldschmidt and Lentz, Die Stellung etc. (see above, 
p. 165 n. 1), pp. 20-1. 

2 Fragmenta Tebestina, i. 2, ed. cit., col. 1379: ‘... et ca[rent] sectarum [cu]ris 
quia peregrini et alienigenae mundo sint.’ On the duties of the Hearer see also 
M135 (A ii R), 40-63, cf. W. B. Henning, ‘Sogdian Tales’, Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, xi (1946), pp. 469-70. 

3 Fragmenta Tebestina, i. 2, ed. cit., col. 1379: 'Idcircoque jubet divitibus 
quos et ipsos secundi ordinis discipulos appellari praediximus [ut e]os sibi amicos 
faciant, quo[r]um si facultates ista[c] defecerint, quas utique isti[c] relinquere 
necesse est adversus [. . .' Cf. Adam, Texte, no. 16, p. 34. 

4 Augustinus, De actis cum Felice manichaeo, C.S.E.L. xxv|2, pp. 801-52. 


